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The economy continued its recovery in December. In- 
dustrial production held fairly steady, the index picking 
up a point to 142 (1947-49 = 100). Steel ouput held 
close to 2 million tons a week, showing larger gains over 
the corresponding weeks of 1957 as a result of the sharp 
decline last year. The automobile industry turned out 
almost 594,000 cars, the highest monthly production since 
January, 1957, and 11 percent more than last December. 
Department store sales increased sharply, the seasonally 
adjusted index rising from 137 (1947-49 = 100) in 
November to 145, where it was 5 percent above the year- 
earlier month. 

Improvement was also evident in a number of other 
weekly series. Heavy construction awards made a 
moderate recovery after a brief dip in November. Freight 
carloadings regained the volume of December, 1957, 
although still well below the like month in 1956. Defense 
expenditures increased over November and the preceding 
December, as did the federal cash deficit. Prices remained 
fairly steady, except in the stock market, where new 
highs were recorded each week. 


Inventories and Sales Rise 

For the first time since August, 1957, the book valuc 
of total manufacturing and trade inventories were up 
from the previous month at the end of November. An 
increase of S200 million, mainly new automobiles in 
dealers’ hands, raised retail inventories to $23.7 billion 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, while wholesale and manu 
facturing inventories held steady. The total, $85.1 billion, 
was $5.9 billion below the year-ago figure. 

A gain of $600 million, all in durables, raised manu- 
facturing and trade sales to $56.2 billion in November. 
They were also $600 million above November, 1957. Sales 
by manufacturers were up $400 million to 327.6 billion, 
while sales of wholesalers at $11.6 billion and retailers 
at $17.0 billion were each up $100 million. 

New orders received by manufacturers held steady at 
$27.9 billion after seasonal adjustment, reflecting a $200 
million increase in durables and an offsetting decline in 
nondurables. 


Construction Down Seasonally 

A major brake on the business decline and a principal 
factor in the recovery, construction activity continued 
at a high level in December, although off seasonally from 
November. Iexpenditures of $4.0 billion in the month, 
down 10 percent from November but 7 percent above the 
vear-earlicr month, carried the year’s dollar volume to a 
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new high of $49.0 billion, 2 percent above 1957. Increased 
costs kept physical volume at about the level of the 
preceding year. 

Private construction outlays, which in 1958 for the 
first time since 1949 failed to show an advance over the 
preceding year, were off 7 percent from November but 
were 5 percent above December a year ago. Industrial 
building, down 36 percent from December, 1957, and 31 
percent from 1957 to 1958, showed little change between 
November and December. Private nonfarm residential 
building declined 8 percent from the preceding month but 
was still running 18 percent ahead of the year-earlier 
month. 

Public expenditures on new construction, up 6 percent 
for the year as a whole, accounted for all of the increase 
in construction outlays during the year. The December 
total was 11 percent above the preceding December but 
dropped 14 pereent below November as winter weather 
forced curtailment of highway and other projects. 


Auto Loans Rise 

The first seasonally adjusted increase in automobile 
paper outstanding since December, 1957, contributed to a 
rise in consumer installment debt of $142 million in 
November. The $38 million advance in automobile paper 
was accompanied by increases of $32 million in other 
consumer goods paper, $18 million in repair and modern- 
ization loans, and $54 million in personal loans. ]Hlowever, 
total installment debt, at $33.1 billion, was still $440 mil- 
lion below November, 1957, and automobile debt of $14.1 
billion was down $1.4 billion. 

Noninstallment debt of consumers held steady at $10.3 
billion, with decreases in single-payment loans and charge 
accounts exceeding only slightly an increase in service 
credit on an adjusted basis. Total consumer credit 
amounted to $43.5 billion, up only slightly from a year 


ago. 


Unemployment Up 

Despite the continuing recovery in business activity, 
an increase of 275,000 in unemployment from mid- 
November to mid-December was reported, bringing the 
total to 4.1 million. About half of the rise was seasonal, 
reflecting the contraction of outdoor jobs. The seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment rose from 3.9 percent in 
November to 6.1 percent in December. Total employment 
declined to 64.0 million, a drop of 680,000) from the 
November figure. 
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What Sequel to Recovery? 


The economy has made a strong comeback from the 
recession of 1958. This kind of experience in finding 
recessions minor during the course of a long boom has 
always encouraged the greatest excesses in the late stages 
and led to ultimate collapse. 

The gross national product in current dollars has 
risen to a new high estimated at $454 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. In 1957 prices, this is equivalent to 
$442 billion, or roughly the same rate as at the mid-1957 
peak. A further increase of several billion in the first 
quarter should produce a new high in deflated as well as 
in current dollars. 

The recession was brought on most of all by the 
growth of excess capacity in many industries and by the 
extended decline in housing from the early 1955 peak. 
Cutbacks in military programs also contributed. Business 
began to liquidate inventories and to cut back fixed invest- 
ment in a concert of misgiving. The swing of inventories 
into liquidation alone accounted for roughly half of the 
decline; and the subsequent return to accumulation ac- 
counted for roughly half of the recovery to the end of 
1958. Neither of these movements could validly be pro- 
jected as a means of arriving at a forecast. 


Important Factors in the Outlook 

What many fail to appreciate is how fast the recovery 
has run. Some factors, like housing starts and auto 
production, have already reached levels from which de 
clines must be expected. Others, like federal purchases 
and inventory changes, have already exhausted most of 
the impetus that has helped the recovery thus far. There 
is hardly any substantial stimulus left in developments 
than can now be definitely foreseen. 

Government Programs. Vhe rise in federal purchases 
of goods and services is near the end under present pro- 
grams. There is perhaps sull $1 billion to go in defense 
expenditures, but other programs like farm price supports 
are passing their peaks and will be at least partially 
offsetting this minor increase. ‘Transfer payments are 
also past the point of making positive contributions. Un- 
employment compensation is declining. A sharp 
in old-age pensions has oceurred but this has been more 
than offset by the merease im payroll taxes, so that the 
effect on consumption ts slightly negative. 


to 


The possibility of larger federal expenditures seems 
to depend largely on international developments. Dis- 
turbances have constantly kept the economy from = con- 
forming to past standards of normality. 

On the other hand, declines are possible because the 
Administration is dominated by the budget balancers. 
Balancing the budget for fiscal 1960 at $77 billion would 
undoubtedly turn the economy down, but there 1s little 
likelihood than any such reduction in expenditures can be 
effected. If expenditures continue at this year’s peak rate, 
the next budget total will be higher despite .\dministration 
ctforts to reduce it. 

Increases in state and local purchases may be pro- 
jected upward through the first half of 1959 at the pac 
of recent years as a result of projects already under way 
or approved. After that the rise is likely to fade, since 
the pinch of strained finances ts spreading. 

Residential Construction. The Commerce-Labor fore- 
cast of 1,200,000 housing starts in 1959 was worked out 
on the assumptions, first, continued rise in’ the 
nation’s total output of goods and services,” and second, 
“that funds for construction will be generally 
quate, Since the recent rate of starts has been 
above 1,300,000, it implies a decline to under 1,100,000 by 
the end of 1959, Early evidence of the decline ts available 
in data on V.A and FHA applications. 

In the opening months of 1958 housing starts fell to 
a nine-year low. Then the government provided a tempo- 
rary stimulus in two forms: first, improved terms for 
the home buyer, enabling more families to become owners, 
and second, commitments for mortgage funds which en- 
abled builders to expand operations wit?) little risk of loss. 
The reaction was surprisingly strong. 

With the return of tight money these stimuli have 
ceased to operate. As the Commerce-Labor report puts 
it, “... money for home mortgages will become 
readily available at the comparatively low downpayments 
and interest rates prevailing in 1958." 

Allowing for the lag of construction activity behind 
starts, homebuilding will be at a peak in the first quarter. 
Thereafter, it will tend to fall off. The projected decline 
in physical volume of work put in place amounts to more 
than $1 billion (in 1957 prices) by the last quarter, or 
about enough to offset further increases in government 
programs over the same period. 

Some basic factors in the housing cycle suggest that 
the decline may be faster. Employment ts lagging. Va- 
cancies have risen in the past year and will tend to rise 
faster now that the rate of building has risen and the 
rate of household formation has fallen. Starts may fall 
short of the ‘ mmerce-Labor projection for 1959 by 10 
percent or i c, reaching a new low rate by the end of 
the year. On the other hand, the hope for stabilizing 
this activity exists in the possibility of new government 
action. Several new housing bills are expected to ln 
introduced early in the new session of Congress. 
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Business Investment. Recent reports indicate that the 
decline in business outlays for new plant aixd equipment 
has leveled off. The latest Commerce-SEC survey of in 
vestment plans indicates a small increase in the first quar 
ter of 1959, but the preliminary quarterly estimates have 
consistently been high for almost three years, so that this 
small increase is of little significance. 

The only annual survey data for 1959 are those com 
piled by MeGraw-Hlill last October. They showed a 0.5 
1958 — that is, no significant re 


pereent crease over 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


THE NATION’S TIMEMAKER 


Krom ancient times man has constantly sought more 
accurate methods of measuring time. Many crude devices, 
such as sundials, hour glasses, notched candles, and water 
clocks, were developed and used until after the Dark 
Ages. But by the fourteenth century mechanical instru- 
ments which struck a bell at the approximate hour began 
to appear in church and abbey towers in Europe. Al- 
though extremely bulky and inaccurate, these are claimed 
to be the first modern clocks. Many refinements, such as 
the pendulum, coil springs, minute and second hands, 
followed in the next three centuries. By 1600 the basic 
components of timepieces as we know them today had 
been developed. 

The business of clock- and watch-making appeared in 
this country not long after the establishment of the early 
colonies. The new clockmakers, most of whom were immi- 
grants from England and Holland, settled then and later 
in cities where their skilled handicraft could tap that part 
of the market not supplied by imported clocks. 

Within a few decades after the Revolutionary War, 
clock factories began to spring up. Smaller, cheaper 
clocks made wita interchangeable parts revolutionized the 
industry in the half-century before the Civil War. Mass 
production of watches did not appear until about 1850, 
some four decades after that of clocks. This lag resulted 
from the difficulty of producing the small, uniform, high- 
quality, interchangeable parts that watches required, as 
well as from the fact that watches were in less demand. 

Watches and clocks have not changed significantly in 
the past hundred years, but several important refinements 
have been introduced. The electric clock, brought out 
about 1914, has made hand-wound pendulum clock produc- 
tion nearly nonexistent today. An acid- and rust-resistant 
mainspring which would deteriorate much more slowly 
than older types was introduced in Illinois in 1947. The 
world’s first electric watch containing a tiny power unit 
which can operate’ for more than a year without replace- 
ment was also developed in 1947. 


A Look at the Industry Today 


The clock and watch industry is among the most 
highly concentrated in the United States today. Follow- 
ing the Civil War, manufacture became concentrated in a 
few companies which, with the exception of those in 
Hlinois and Ohio, were located on the Atlantic coast. 
This remains true today; of the industry's 145 establish- 
ments, only 12 can be found west of the Mississippi. The 
Bureau of the Census reports that the nation’s 23 largest 
establishments accounted for 90 percent of the $179 mil- 
lion added by manufacture in 1954. 

The industry quadrupled the value of its 1939 output 
of S81 million by 1947, and production in the postwar 
years rose to a record high of $413 million in 1953. In 
recent years some of the major companies have curtailed 
production to compensate for acute oversupplies. Some 
companies have continued to expand into other areas, 
such as electronics and miscellaneous measuring devices, 
electric shavers, and radios. 

Imports of clocks and watches have been large in the 
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postwar years. For example, in 1957 more than $75 mil- 
lion worth of foreign movements and parts were pur- 
chased; most of these were cased under American brand 
names. By contrast, exports of American clocks and 
watches in 1957 amounted to only $6 million. This was 
midway between the $10 million average of 1946-50 and 
the $3 million average for 1936-40. 


Postwar Trends 


One of the significant postwar trends has been the 
increased production of electrical timing devices for busi- 
ness purposes. American clockmakers in 1954, for ex- 
ample, shipped more than 6 million electrical timers for 
driving and recording use, an increase of 222 percent 
over 1947, 

A movement continued toward greater acceptance of 
electric clocks in the home. About 8.4 million were pur- 
chased in 1957. Today an estimated three-fourths of the 
nation’s 50 million households have one or more electric 
clocks. Also indicative of the trend was the fact that 
shipments of spring-wound clocks dropped by nearly half 
to 8 million units between 1947 and 1954. However, part 
of this loss was offset by a twofold increase in manual 
and self-winding automobile clocks in the same period. 


Illinois — National Pace-Setter 

Illinois became a clock- and watch-making state long 
after the industry was well-established in the East. The 
State’s first watch factory was established at Elgin in 
1804, although its first watch was not produced until 1867. 
Skilled craftsmen were enticed from the East and local 
apprentices were trained. By 1884, the Elgin and the 
Waltham (Massachusetts) plants together turned out an 
estimated one-third of all American watches. Other watch 
and clock factories appeared in the State; by 1909 Illinois 
challenged Connecticut's leadership in production with 20 
percent of the nation’s total compared with Connecticut's 
21 percent. By 1939, Illinois led the nation, with a fourth 
of the total output. 

In the early postwar years New York’s dynamic 
growth in timepiece manufacture gave it the watch-clock 
leadership. That state had 112 of approximately 200 
plants in 1947. However, the closing of a large number of 
New York’s small plants has restored Illinois as the top 
state in total value added by manufacture, with 27 per- 
cent ($48 million) of the national total. New York 
shipped about $30 million more than Illinois in 1954, but 
its total added by manufacture lagged about $6 million 
behind this State. 

There are about twenty watch and clock manufac- 
turers in Illinois, the majority being located in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. Although the State does not 
have the most factories, its 8,000 watch and clock workers 
exceed in number those of any other state. 

The high-level position of Hlinois in this industry 
appears to be assured for a number of years to come. 
Being the center of a number of well-established firms, 
Illinois is unlikely to experience any major shifts in 
production that will not be felt elsewhere. 
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SELECTED INDICATORS 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage changes October, 1958, to November, 1958 
-30 -20 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 | | 
| COAL PRODUCTION | Item Nov. 
1958 Oct. | Nov. 
| | 1958 | 1957 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION | 
| Annual rate | | 
in billion $ | 
Personal income!. 360.08 i 
EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUF AC TURING Manufacturing! | 
331.255 | + 1.5 | + 0.7 
Inventories... 49 0.0! — 8.4 
New construction activ ity! 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED P rivate re sit ke ntl il. 20 5 a 2 5 + 12 l 
Private nonresidential 16.5 7.9 
Total public. ..... 15.9 —14.4 | +11.9 
Foreign trade! 
CEPARTIENT STONE SALES Merchandise exports... .. 9.2° | +17.4] — 4.5 
Merchandise imports. . 13. 4° +18.2 | +10.8 
Excess of exports. 5.8 +18.0 | —27.6 
otal credi 7 - 2 
Installment credit. . . 33.1» + 0.2! — 1.4 
Business loans* 30.6» — 3.0 
FARM PRICES Cash farm income* +19.5 | +17.4 
| Indexes 
(1947-49 
* No change. Industrial production” = 100) 
Combined index... . 1418 + 22 i. 
Durable manufactures 152 +48) — 1.3 
Nondurable manufactures 135 + 0.7 8.5 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS TADEAES 133 00 
| Nov. Percentage Production workers. 95 +20)! — 6.4 
Item 1958 change from Factory worker earnings 
| (1947-49 Oct. | Nov. Average hours worked 100 + 0.5 | + 1.5 
| “7 1958 | 1957 Average hourly earnings 163 + 1.4); + 2.8 
— Average weekly earnings 163 +1.9|} + 4.4 
Electric power". . 220 8 24 Construction contracts awarded® 262 —21.6| + 9.4 
Coal production?. 76.8 | —13.6 —13.2 Department store sales" + 1.5 | + 3.0 
Employment —manufacturing®..| 94.5 | 0.4] — 9.0 Consumer price indext.. . 124 + 0.2) + 1.9 
Weekly earnings—manufi 160.1" 1.2) + 3.3 Wholesale prices' 
Dept. store sales in Chic ago’. 119.0» | 0.0 & 2 6 All commodities . 119 + 0.2 + 0.9 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . 127.4 | + 0.1] + 1.4 Farm products.... 92 — 0 2 | + 0.2 
Construction contracts awarded® 307.3 | — 2.0] +14.4 Foods.........-.. 110 -— 0.5) + 2.8 
Bank debits’............ 173.4 | -14.0} + 0.1 _ Other... 127 + 0.3] + 0.7 
Farm prices’. . 83.0 — 2.4| + 2.5 Farm prices? 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)? 289.0 — 6.4} + 3.0 Received by farmers 93 0.0 4.5 
Petroleum production!” 123.2 — 3.6] — 1.0 Paid by farmers 123 0.0) + 3.4 
> Parity ratio... 81! 0.0 
1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; Dept. of Labor; 
'Fed, Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5 U. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ®F. W. ‘p.. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; 7 Fed. Res. Bd.; 8 Il. re rop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Assn.; Ill. Geol. Survey. 4 Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. ¢ Data are for Octo- 
a Or tober relate to September, 1958, and October, September, 1958, and October, 1957. 
957. » Seasonally adjusted. @ Based on official indexes, -14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
| 1958 1957 
Item | 
| Dec. 27 | Dec. 20 | Dec. 13 | Dec. 6 | Nov. 29 | Dec. 28 
Production: | | | | 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).. ..thous. of short tons...) 1,179 1,505 | 1,504 1,461 1.513 1,169 
Electric power by utilities. .. mil. of kw-hr...... 12,379 13: 534 |: 13,450 13,017 12,274 11,218 
Motor vehicles (Wards). . ..number in thous. 121 159 | .162 170 144 92 
Petroleum (daily avg.)... thous. bbl.......... 7,129 7,097 | 7,097 7,067 | 6,983 6,940 
SS ee .1947-49=100... 107 117 115 115 115 79 
Freight c rarloadings .thous. of cars. . 432 571 589 594 539 410 
Department store sales.... . 1947-49 = 100 205 304 293 244 171 158 
Commodity prices, wholesale: | | 
All commodities . 1947-49 =100... 119.3 | 119.1 119.0 119.0 119.1 118.5" 
Other than farm products | and foods. .1947-49=100. . . 127.1 | 771 127.0 127.0 | 126.9 | 126. 1° 
22 commodities... . 1947-49=100. . 86.1 86.1 86.7 | 87.5 | 87.9 | 84.7 
Finance: | 
Business loans. . . -mil. of dol... .. 31,147 31,181 30,793 | 30,675 30,586 32,288 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number...... 185 251 267 294 | 244 166 
Source: Survey of Current Weckly a Monthly index for 1957. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Auto Output 


Passenger car production in the United States dropped 
sharply in 1958 to slightly more than 4.2 million, the low- 
est level since 1948 when only 3.9 million cars were 
built. Total output was 30.6 percent below the 6.1 million 
units assembled in 1957. 

Only American Motors Corporation built more cars in 
1958 than in 1957. By almost doubling output to 217,316 
cars, it increased its share of total automobile production 
to 5.1 percent from 1.9 percent. General Motors output 
fell 23 percent last year to about 2.2 million. However, 
its share of total industry assemblies actually increased 
to 51.1 percent because of even larger declines in Ford 
and Chrysler production (see chart). 

Ford output fell 34.4 percent from 1.9 million in 1957 
to 1.2 million last year. The sharpest decline was ex- 
perienced by Chrysler. After showing the greatest im- 
provement in 1957, Chrysler production slumped more 
than 50 percent to 581,244 cars, about 300,000 below its 
1956 level, and its share of industry output was reduced 
to 13.7 percent. 


Personal Income 

Personal income rose to a record seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $360 billion in November, according to the 
latest Commerce Department report. This was $2.5 billion 
above the October rate and almost $10 billion higher than 
the $350.2 billion in November, 1957. 

Most of the latest advance was accounted for by in- 
creased wage and salary payments, which totaled $241.5 


AUTO PRODUCTION 
THOUSANDS OF CARS 


6,500; 
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Source: Il’all Street Journal, January 5, 1959. 
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billion during the month compared with $239.0 billion in 
October. This rise, in turn, reflected a stepped-up pace 
of production in the durable goods industries in Novem- 
ber following reduced production schedules caused by 
work stoppages in the preceding month. The annual rate 
of wages for all commodity-producing industries rose 
from $97.7 billion in October to $99.8 billion in November. 
However, this was still below the $101 billion rate for 
the same month in 1957, 

The department also predicted that personal income 
for the full year may reach a new high of more than 
$353 billion, a 1.5 percent gain over 1957. But with con- 
sumer prices nearly 2.5 percent higher, real purchasing 
power actually declined during the year. 


Machine Tools 


Incoming orders for machine tools turned downward 
again in November, falling to $20.7 million, according to 
the latest report of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. November orders were 27 percent below both 
the preceding month and November, 1957, when orders 
were about $28.5 million. The November decline in 
orders reflected a drop in volume for a number of produc- 
ers who received a flurry of orders in October from cus- 
tomers anticipating proposed price increases. 

For the first eleven months new orders amounted to 
$248.8 million, off more than 30 percent from the $501.3 
million for the same period in 1957, At this rate, industry 
leaders expect total 1958 orders to be $275 million to 
$280 million, compared with $520 million in the preceding 
year. The ordering pace for 1958 has been the slowest 
since 1949 when incoming business sagged to $233 million. 

The NMTBA also reported that shipments of machine 
tools fell to $25.2 million in November, down 22 percent 
from $32.7 million in October and 47 percent below the 
$47.6 million shipped in November, 1957. Through the 
first eleven months shipments amounted to $376.8 million 
and were expected to be slightly over $400 million for 
the full year. In the preceding year the eleven-month 
total was $787.7 million and shipments for the full year 
equaled $843.9 million, 


Consumer Prices 


Consumer prices rose two-tenths of 1 percent in No- 
vember, pushing the Labor Department’s consumer price 
index back up to July’s record high of 123.9 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. The November increase exactly off- 
set the decline in August. In the two intervening months 
the index had remained steady. 

Almost all of the November advance in the CPI was 
the result of higher prices for 1959 model cars, according 
to the department’s report. The new-car index jumped 
6.4 percent over October levels and was 4.2 percent higher 
than a year earlier. 

The agency also indicated that except for the upward 
pressure exerted by auto prices, the over-all index would 
probably have remained steady or declined slightly. Food 
prices fell for the fourth straight month to 119.4, about 
1.9 percent lower than the July high. This was still 2.9 
percent above November, 1957, however. Price reductions 
in pork were mainly responsible for the decline in food 
prices. 

As a result of the increase of three-tenths of 1 percent 
in the CPI since May, almost one million workers, chiefly 
in steel and aluminum, will get a one-cent hourly pay 


increase. 


What Sequel to Recovery? 
(Continued from page 2) 


covery, though the movement within the year would be 
tilted upward rather than down. Many forecasters now 
feel that this is low, that business was not taking full 
account of the recovery by October and will revise its 
plans upward, as in 1955.. The survey estimates of sales, 
however, do not indicate any significant lack of optimism 
by reporting business; manufacturing industries antici- 
pated increases in physical volume for 1959 amounting on 
the average to 9 percent. 

It is possible that business may decide to embark on 
another round of expansion. What seems more logical 
is that with a stable level of production, another setback 
has a much stronger probability than recovery. The early 
1957 rate of production has not yet been regained, but 
capacity has expanded at an annual rate of 4 percent, 
widening the margin of excess capacity. If over-all out- 
put turns down, investment will again reinforce the 
decline. 

Inventories. Inventory changes have run a full cycle 
of decline and recovery. The latest figures show a mod- 
erate rate of accumulation. The optimistic view is that 
inventories have been liquidated and will have to be re- 
built. Hence, a higher rate of accumulation, though still 
moderate, is considered a plus factor in coming months. 

This view overlooks the fact that the need for inven- 
tories is now considerably lower. There are three reasons 
for this: (1) At the peak of the price advance, in 1956 
and early 1957, inventories were built up to too high a 
level. (2) The flow of goods is lower; all of the new 
high in real gross product has been made in services 
that are not included in the flows which determine the 
need for inventories. (3) Excess capacity is an alterna- 
tive to inventories; when new supplies can be obtained 
without difficulty, there is no need to hold large inven- 
tories. 

At the moment business seems to be inclined neither 
toward greater accumulation nor toward another turn into 
liquidation. The former might occur from new interna- 
tional disturbances. It might also occur from threats of 
strikes; but this would merely be borrowing from the 
future. On the other hand, any downturn in the demand 
for goods would probably call forth a renewal of liquida- 
tion, though not necessarily in the panic proportions of 
early 1958. 

Consumer Expenditures. The optimists expect spend- 
ing by consumers to advance strongly in 1959, partly 
because of an “autonomous increase” presumed to derive 
from the “fact” that spending in 1958, especially for autos, 
was “too low.” 

From the third-quarter data, with consumer savings 
reported at $22.5 billion, it might have seemed that con- 
sumption was low. In the fourth quarter, however, 
expenditures advanced much faster than personal income, 
dropping savings back to the $19 billion level of the first 
half of 1958. Since personal income was at a new high, 
so low a level of savings indicates an excess of expendi- 
tures rather than any deficiency. If this point has any 
relevance to the future, it is on the other side of the 
outlook. 

It is true that auto sales were rather severely de- 
pressed in 1958. The industry is now forecasting a 25 to 
30 percent increase in domestic sales from the 4.3 million 
for 1958, putting total sales for 1959, including imports, 


in the range of 5.5 to 6.0 million cars. This seems to be 
a reasonable estimate, given the state of public confidence 
resulting from high incomes and high capital gains. This 
level of sales, however, cannot provide a further stimulus; 
production in December was already up to an annual rate 
of 7 million cars. 

Similar conclusions are reached by considering con- 
sumer credit. In November, credit was expanding at a 
rate of $1.5 billion. In December, the rate was still higher. 
This switch to credit buying helps to explain the drop in 
savings. It does not encourage an optimistic view of 
prospects, because credit is now in position to reverse 
again with depressing effects. 

The best that ought to be assumed about consumption 
for 1959 is that it will tend to stay in line with income. 


Implications for 1959 


Both optimistic and pessimistic forecasts can be 
worked out on the basis of the foregoing. If one accepts 
the component estimates of those who express reasonably 
optimistic views, the implications of the resulting forecast 
are not particularly encouraging. For example, project- 
ing the data in constant dollars, hold government pur- 
chases steady at the peak; let housing decline a little in 
accordance with the Commerce-Labor projections; tilt 
business investment upward in accordance with the 
McGraw-Hill survey; let the net foreign balance fall 
slightly as a result of increasingly competitive conditions 
throughout the Western world; hold inventory accumula- 
tion and consumer credit steady at estimated fourth- 
quarter rates. The result of these assumptions is a 
forecast of extraordinary stability through 1959 — with 
real gross national product holding just $4 billion above 
the fourth-quarter rate of $454 billion. 

The projected increase in output of 1 percent over 
the two years from 1957 to 1959 is hardly an impressive 
advance. What the economy demonstrated in the last year 
and a half was more instability than strength. 

With efficiency increasing, developments since the 1957 
high have resulted in a decline of over a million in em- 
ployment of workers by nonagricultural establishments. 
Unemployment has increased correspondingly. If output 
does not increase in the coming year, rising productivity 
and growth in the labor force will increase unemployment 
by another million. 

The actual results might deviate from this in either 
direction, for reasons indicated above. In fact, it would 
be surprising if stability were possible for so long as a 
year under present conditions. New developments will 
continually produce tendencies to break away, either into 
new high ground or into another slump. Barring signifi- 
cant increases in government programs, the latter seems 
more probable. For there is nothing in stability to set off 
a new burst of confidence, but under stable conditions the 
constant accumulation of structures and equipment of al! 
kinds tends to set in motion the forces of deflation. 

If a new slump should get under way, all segments of 
the private economy would work together in aggravating 
its impetus. There is nothing in the picture to prevent 
another decline as sharp as that experienced last year, 
but longer lasting and with unemployment mounting to 
progressively higher peaks. 

Unanimity in optimism based on theories of enduring 
prosperity and inevitable inflation cannot provide guar- 
antees aga.ust adverse developments. The only sound 
approach to the future under present conditions is to be 
on the lookout for unpleasant surprises ahead. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Cigarette Sales 

According to estimates published in Business Week, 
cigarette sales in 1958 totaled 424 billion, approximately 
14.6 billion or 3.6 percent more than last year. This is 
the second consecutive year in which a record number 
of cigarettes was consumed and the fourth straight year 
in which sales exceeded the year before. With the excep- 
tion of a modest gain for one nonfilter king-size brand, 
filter brands were entirely responsible for this year’s 
increase in sales. Filter brands gained 23.1 percent from 
a year ago, whereas regular cigarettes declined 12.0 per- 
cent and “kings” dropped 7.1 percent. 

Since 1950, when filters accounted for less than 1 
percent of the total domestic market, filter cigarette sales 
have continued to rise at a rapid rate. In 1956, filters 
outsold king-size cigarettes, and in 1958, sales amounted 
to 197.6 billion, or 46.6 percent of the total market. In 
contrast to previous years when all filter cigarettes gained 
or held ground, most of the growth came from a few 
brands in 1958, and a few others sustained losses. 


Growth of Nonagricultural Industries 

After World War II, the American economy first ex- 
perienced a period of extremely rapid expansion of em- 
ployment, then a period of expansion at a more moderate 
rate. The total number of nonagricultural employees in 
American industries averaged 52.2 million in 1957, This 
represents an increase of 20 percent from 1947, of which 
15 percent occurred in the period between 1947 and 1953 
and 5 percent from 1953 to 1957. 

The accompanying chart indicates that all major in- 
dustries expanded during the 1947-53 period, with contract 
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construction, finance, insurance, and real estate, govern- 
ment, and durable manufacturing industries experiencing 
growth greater than 20 percent. Government and service 
industries actually expanded at a faster yearly rate be- 
tween 1953 and 1957 than they did between 1947 and 1953. 
A redistribution of employees occurred in the period be- 
tween 1953 and 1957; the number of employees in the 
manufacturing and transportation and public utilities in- 
dustries declined whereas in all other industries employ- 
ment expanded. 


Travel Patterns in 1957 


The American public took 231 million trips during 
1957, according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 
These trips lasted an average of five and one-half days, 
resulting in a total of almost 1.3 billion trip-days during 
the year. Visits to friends and relatives were found to 
be the most important reason for taking trips and ac- 
counted for 43 percent of the trip-days. Vacation, busi- 
ness, and other personal reasons accounted for 32 percent, 
16 perceiit, and 9 percent respectively. The data showed 
that the third quarter of the year was the peak period 
for all travel, regardless of the reason. 

The means of transportation most frequently used was 
the automobile, accounting for 82 percent of the total 
trip-days. Air, rail, and bus travel accounted for 13 per- 
cent. The seasonal pattern of travel found the low 
periods for automobiles and air transportation during the 
first and fourth quarters, whereas the second and fourth 
quarters were the low periods for bus and rail travel. 
the third quarter was uniformly the peak period for all 
means of travel, with 48 percent of automobile travel, 43 
percent of bus travel, and 39 percent each of rail and 
air travel. 


Meat Consumption 

The Agricultural Marketing Service recently published 
a report, Consumption Patterns for Meat, based upon data 
obtained from the 1955 survey on food consumption by 
households. The data deal with the so-called “red” meats 
— beef, veal, lamb, mutton, pork, and their products. The 
survey shows that meat accounted for 25 percent of the 
average food budget, with a higher percentage in cities 
than on farms, primarily because city incomes were 
higher. Of all the meat consumed, beef and pork ac- 
counted for 7U percent, and slightly over half the total 
meat consumed was fresh or frozen cuts while the rest 
was in processed form —hamburger, sausage, frank- 
furters, and canned meats. 

Hligher-income families consume more beef, veal, and 
lamb than do lower-income families, and generally, they 
eat slightly less pork. In addition, higher-income families 
use more of the expensive cuts of beef such as steaks 
and roasts while such meats as stewing beef and sausage 
are more popular among low-income people. 

The report gives general information showing to what 
extent families with higher incomes use their extra buy- 
ing power to purchase more meat versus choosing higher- 
priced meat. For veal and lamb, the major effect was in 
a larger quantity purchased rather than in a higher price 
paid. In the case of beef, the price paid increased almost 
as much as the quantity. For pork, the higher-income 
families paid higher prices per pound and bought fewer 
pounds. For all meats combined, the effect of income was 
greater on price than on quantity bought. 
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‘ECONOMIC PROSPECTS FOR AGRICULTURE IN 1959 


HAROLD G. HALCROW, Head 
Department of Agricultural Economics 


Agricultural price and income prospects in 1959 are 
dominated by larger stocks of feed grains and wheat in 
storage and rising livestock production. These factors 
are offset, at least in part, by a strong and increasing 
demand for food. Some farm product prices are expected 
to sag below 1958 levels. A 5 to 10 percent drop in net 
farm income appears as the most likely possibility. Gross 
receipts will hold about steady, especially in the Corn 
Belt, but farmers will have to live with high and rising 
production costs. 

Continued large feed supplies in 1959 will keep prices 
of No. 2 corn near $1.00 to $1.15 a bushel and other feed 
grains near 1958 levels. l’rices for soybeans are closely 
tied to government loan rates. Prices will not rise above 
the loan rate, and if storage capacity is adequate, prices 
will not fall much below that rate. 

Hog prices are expected to decline to the neighbor- 
hood of $14 to $16 a hundred as compared with averages 
of $18 to $20 in 1958. Cattle will average slightly below 
1958. During the first six months of 1959 eggs will 
average slightly lower than during the same period a year 
earlier, but by the fall of 1959 they will be well above 
recent levels. Dairy prices will continue into 1959 with 
out much change. 

The general outlook in 1959 is for a continuing high 
output, increased marketings of livestock products, and 
somewhat lower prices for meat, especially hogs, but no 
general break in farm product prices. 

Owing to increased off-farm earnings and continued 
migration out of agriculture, aggregate real purchasing 
power per capita of people in agriculture will be close 
to the near-record level established in 1958. This was 
about 13 percent above 1957 and the highest net income 
received by people in agriculture in any year since 1953. 


Crop Yields, Costs, and Prices 


Production costs per unit of output are expected to 
be a little higher in 1959. Aggregate farm production 
expenses increased about 6 percent from 1957 to 1958. 
Total farm output increased 8 percent, so costs per unit 
of production were slightly lower in 1958 than in 1957. 

Although livestock production will increase in 1959, 
this will probably be more than offset by reduced crop 
production, thus resulting in slightly higher unit costs. 
Crop production in 1958 was at an all-time high, 11 per- 
cent higher than the previous record, first set in 1948 
and matched in 1956 and 1957. The harvested acreage 
was the third lowest in twenty years. Planted acreage 
was the smallest in forty years, but yields were at record 
levels in many areas of the country and the all-crop 
production index for 59 crops was 118 with 1947-49 equal 
to 100. 

This was a considerable rise from the 106 reached 
in 1948, 1956, and 1957 — three earlier record years. The 
feed grain production index reached 134; food grains, 
117; oilseed crops, 183; and sugar crops, 123. This was 
the biggest production year on record for wheat, corn, 
soybeans, barley, sorghum grains, hay, popcorn, and tung 
Nuts, 

Without a government price-support program this 
record production would have forced prices considerably 
helow current levels. Price supports prevented this de- 


cline but also resulted in a considerable expansion in 
storage stocks. By the summer of 1959 feed stocks will 
be at a new all-time high. Wheat in storage will be 1.3 
billion bushels, more than a normal year’s crop. 

Other factors operating for higher prices and incomes 
in 1958 are not anticipated in 1959, 

First, the record-breaking freezes in the South during 
the winter of 1957-58 destroyed some of the fruit and 
winter vegetable crops. In April, 1958, the index of fruit 
prices was 15 percent above 1957. The prices for oranges 
were double those of a year earlier. 

Second, during the spring and summer the weather 
in the plains presented a different picture but it also 
boosted farm income. Abundant rainfall and moderate 
temperatures prevailed over a large part of the central 
plains area of the United States. The result was a bumper 
crop of teed and food crops including wheat. Government 
price supports helped to maintain income from these crops 
while high-level feed production and lush grazing con- 
ditions resulted in smaller livestock shipments to central 
markets. ‘Che result was the highest prices for cattle 
since 1952 and the highest prices for hogs since 1954. 

Some of these factors could be carried over into 1939, 
The build-up in cattle herds probably will continue. Price 
supports for wheat and other storable crops could main- 
tain prices near current levels through further accumu- 
lation of stocks. 


Hog-Feed Cycle Lifting Supplies 


The heavy run of hogs, expected to be up about 15 
percent in. 1959, will push down the average level of 
prices. By fall, hog prices ire expected to decrease to 
the lowest levels since 1956 even though the hog-corn 
ratio is likely to remain above average (12.5 to 1) during 
most of the year. Even if hogs go to $12 a hundred, 
corn at $1 a bushel results in a 12 to 1 feeding ratio, 
which is near the long-time average ratio and profitable 
for most feeders. This is particularly true for those hog 
producers who are increasing the efliciency of their 
operation. 

Each year from 1952 to 1958 the production of feed 
grain has exceeded consumption. From 1952 to 1956 the 
average annual increase in stocks was relatively small, 
3 to 6 percent of the total crop. The increase in the 
feed year of 1957-58 was about 8 percent and in 1958-59 
the increase is expected to be about 11 percent of total 
production. The expected carryover in the summer of 
1959 of 75 million tons of feed grains will be the equiva- 
lent of about 43 percent of an average feed crop. It will 
constitute storable stocks sufficient to feed the average 
United States pig crop for an entire year. By 1900 the 
carryover may be equivalent to half a year’s production. 

As feed grain supplies have increased, prices have 
trended downward (see chart). In 1957-58 average prices 
for feed grain were about one-third lower than in 1951- 
52 and prices are expected to drift lower in 1959. This 
means a continued livestock-feed ratio favorable to heavy 
feeding of livestock. The number of grain-consuming 
animal units to be fed in the 1958-59 feeding year. will 
be up about 6 percent. Furthermore, livestock will be fed 
liberally, thus further increasing the total supply of live- 
stock products available to consumers. This increase in 
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the production of ‘livestock is the main basis for the 
prediction of lower prices of livestock in 1959, 


Other Livestock Products 


In the beef cattle industry, 1958 was much like 1951, 
and 1959 may be like 1952. Beef cattle numbers increased 
by 4 million head in 1951 and by about the same in 1958. 
Prices of beef steers reached an all-time monthly high 
of $36.93 in the spring of 1951 and a monthly high of 
$29.90 in the spring of 1958. In both years prices were 
lower during the heavy fall run than they were in the 
spring. The year 1959 will differ from 1952, however, in 
some important respects. 

We shall not have a subsiding wartime inflation in 
1959 as we did in 1952. However, in the coming year 
beef-cattle producers will face more competition from 
hogs than they did in the earlier year. Probably in 1959 
farmers and ranchers will again hold back cattle, per- 
haps more than the 4 million head they held back in 
1958. Some of the cattle held back earlier will be available 
for market in 1959 and beef slaughter is likely to increase, 
especially in the tall. A relatively small increase in beef 
output combined with a substantially higher hog and 
broiler production is likely to result in some weakening 
of the price structure for meat. 

Increases in demand constitute the one major strong 
factor in the agricultural picture. Strong consumer de- 
mand could move the increased livestock products into 
consumption without a general decline in prices. The 
1957-58 recession apparently did not substantially weaken 
demand ior farm products and a continued strong demand 
may prevent a more general decline in agricultural prices. 

Dairymen did not share fully in the rise in farm 
income in 1958. Milk prices and production changed very 
little from levels of a year earlier. Dairymen did benefit 
from good crop yields and pastures and from higher 
prices for calves and cull cows. The dairy situation will 
continue with little change in 1959, 


Rising Land Values and Property Taxes 


Prices of farm land rose generally in 1958. For the 
United States as a whole, prices rose about 6 percent 
during the year ending in November. Illinois land values 
rose about 5 percent during the same period. Current 
prices are high by past standards, but strong price-lifting 


forces still persist. These include needs for farm en- 
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largement, demands for farm land for nonfarm purposes, 
and widespread, though not universal, fears of inflation. 

Returns on farm real estate averaged 7 to 10 percent 
during the 1940's, but declined to 2 to 3 percent in recent 
years. The recent rates of return are about the same as 
in the “parity” period, 1910-14. 

Average returns on all physical farm capital declined 
from 8 to 12 percent in the 1940’s to 3 to 4 percent in 
recent years. This return, too, is about the same as in 
1910-14, 

Farm property taxes continue to rise as citizens 
demand more services and as local government expenses 
follow rising costs for materials, labor, and salaries. The 
property tax burden on farmers becomes very severe in 
taxing units where there is a large residential population. 


Summary 


The cost-price squeeze in agriculture is expected to 
continue into 1959, perhaps becoming more severe be- 
cause of rising costs and prices. Actually this is a con- 
tinuation of the longer-term trend which has been going 
on for some time. The continuing technological revolu- 
tion in agriculture is pushing food and fiber production 
to ever-increasing record levels. This 1s a type of cumu- 
lative change so sweeping that adjustments, rapid as they 
are, have been insufficient to bring income stability to 
agriculture. 

Setween 1938 and 1938 the man-hours worked in agri- 
culture dropped by one-third. Output per man-hour more 
than doubled from an index of 66 in 1938 to 152 in 1938 
(1947-49 = 100). The volume of sales per farm more 
than doubled. Using constant 1954 farm prices, the aver- 
age farm products sold per farm climbed from less than 
$4,000 in 1938 to more than $9,000 in 1958. The larger 
commercial farms selling $10,000 worth of products or 
more a year are increasing in number, almost doubling 
in the twenty-year period, whereas the number of farms 
selling less than $5,000 worth of products in terms of 
1954 prices has been reduced by almost one-half. 

The heavy migration out of agriculture, which was 
temporarily slowed in 1957-58, will speed up again, result- 
ing in about 1 million fewer farm families in 1960 than 
in 1950, a decline of about one-fifth. In addition sub- 
stantial increases in off-farm incomes show that farm and 
city are becoming increasingly interdependent. 

Set against this background, the prospects for 1959 
and succeeding years are heavily dependent on the ad- 
justments made in the farm economy 4s well as on price 
and income programs of the federal government. Feed 
grains and wheat are jointly tied to support levels and 
to the livestock economy. With such large stocks on 
hand, downward pressure on prices can be expected. But 
the government will be under heavy pressure to hold the 
line. Considering the size of government expenditures 
on agriculture, which totaled about $6.4 billion for loans 
and payments in 1958, other strong pressures are being 
exerted to cut down the size of government participation. 
The result for farm policy will be a standoff in the 1959 
Congress and price supports will remain near current 
levels. 

The economic prospect is for gross receipts near cur- 
rent levels, slightly lower livestock prices particularly for 
hogs, higher prices for farm inputs and rising production 
costs, with reduced net income from farming being bal- 
anced by migration and increasing off-farm income to 
maintain per capita real income of farm people in 1959 
close to the near-record levels established in the past year. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS 


All major indexes of Illinois business activity, with 
the exception of consumer prices in Chicago, turned down 
in November. The largest declines were in bank debits 
for selected Illinois cities and coal production, with 14 
percent each. Life insurance dropped 6 percent, and 
petroleum production decreased 4 percent. 

Comparisons with November, 1957, show increased 
activity in all indicators, with the exception of coal pro- 
duction, manufacturing employment, and petroleum pro- 
duction, which declined 13 percent, 9 percent, and 1 
percent respectively. Construction contracts awarded in- 
creased 14 percent and gains of 3 percent were experi- 
enced in weekly earnings and life insurance sales. 


Clerical Salaries in Chicago 

The National Industrial Conference Board has _ re- 
leased its 1958 Clerical Salary Survey report entitled 
Clerical Salaries in 18 Cities. The data show the median 
weekly salaries and the high and low salaries of the 
middle 50 percent range of the fourteen clerical job 
classifications, which varies from office boys and _ file 
clerks to executive secretaries and accountants. The re- 
port gives a word of caution, stating that the data were 
given voluntarily, and therefore, they do not necessarily 
represent a random sample. The survey warns that it is 
important to use the results only as a guide and in light 
of local prevailing policies and practices affecting clerical 
salary rates. 

In Chicago, salary information was received from 67 
establishments, of which about half were manufacturers. 
Of the 67 firms surveyed, 50 percent had fewer than 250 
employees, but 75 percent of the data came from 19 firms 
with 1,000 employees or more. The report indicates that 
clerical salaries in Chicago, with the exception of those 
for accountants, compared favorably with the other sev- 
enteen major cities. Dictating machine transcribers, cal- 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


culating machine operators, and bookkeeping machine 
operators have the most favorable salaries in comparison 
with the other cities. 


The 1959 Highway Program 


According to data recently released by the State De- 
partment of Public Works and Buildings, Division of 
Highways, a total of $300 million is proposed for the 
1959 primary highway improvement program. This pro- 
gram consists of $200 million being spent for construc- 
tion and right-of-way acquisition of interstate highways 
and $100 million for improvements on other primary but 
non-interstate highways. The federal government 1s sup- 
plying $190 million for these proposed improvements, 
State and local sources $72 million, and the Cook County 
Expressway bond issue $38 million. 

The total estimated cost of projects listed for the ten 
Illinois districts for 1959 amounts to $476 million, or $176 
million more than funds available. However, some of 
these projects will continue into 1960, Projects in Dis- 
trict Ten (Cook County) have an estimated cost of $159 
million, with construction on Interstate 94 and 90 ac- 
counting for slightly less than two-thirds of this amount. 
Another major highway construction project is located in 
East St. Louis, where an estimated $30 million will be 
spent on Interstate 70. About $42 million of construction 
is planned on Interstate 8U in the northern part of the 
State. 


Giant Truck 

Officials of the Southwestern Illinois Coal Corpora- 
tion stated recently that they had purchased a new, giant, 
80-ton diesel truck, built by LeTourneau-Westinghouse of 
Peoria, Illinois. The company states that it is the largest 
rubber-tired coal hauler in the country and is capable of 
hauling two railroad carloads of coal per trip or up to 
100 tons of coal. It is powered by a 425 horsepower V-12 
engine, and the length of the truck from bumper to 
bumper is 54 feet. The truck has 32-ply, 18 by 33 inch 
tires, which stand 5 feet, 9 inches high and cost $2,200 
each. Drop-bottom doors operate by air pressure, allow- 
ing the big truck to be unloaded automatically in less 
than one minute. 


Life Insurance in Force 

Ilinois ranked fourth in the nation in life insurance 
ownership in 1957, according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Illinois families owned slightly less than $32 
billion of life insurance, represented by approximately 
16.8 million certificates and policies. This record amount 
was an increase of 238 percent from 1940, an 81 percent 
rise from 1950, and a gain of 10 percent from 1956. How- 
ever, the 1957 total was only 7.0 percent of the United 
States total as compared with 8.2 percent in 1940, indi- 
cating greater ownership growth in other parts of the 
country. 

There has been a definite redistribution of policy types 
since 1940. Of the four categories of life insurance — 
ordinary, group, industrial, and credit — ordinary ac- 
counted for 59 percent of the total coverage in 1957, a 
drop from 70 percent in 1940. The proportion of indus- 
trial insurance declined from 16 percent in 1940 to 8 
percent in 1957. On the other hand, group insurance 
more than doubled, from 14 percent to 30 percent (see 
chart). Credit insurance, little known a generation ago, 
rose to 3 percent. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
November, 1958 


| Building , Electric ; Estimated Depart- Bank Postal 
Power Con Retail ts Debits 
(000) sumption? Sales* 000.000 
(000 kwh) (000) 
{Oct., 1958....|  —18.. -0.5 +3. —14.0 +0.5 
Percentage change from......1 Now, 1987...) +573 | +01 46.9 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
$24 ,963 837 ,452 $395 ,911 $13 ,805 $14,215 
$1,159 n.a. $ 8,337 $ 70 $ 145 
(Oct.. 195 5 
Percentage change from 1987 1% 437 
$ 247 n.a. $ 5,777 $ 46 $ 133 
| $ 537 n.a. $ 9,909 $ 83 $ 109 
Percentage change from. . . ./ 8 82 
Kankakee... $ 322 n.a. $ 5,043 n.a. $ 53 
Rock Island-Moline...................... $ 732 24,486 $11,335 $ 110° $ 164 
‘Oc 
$1,176 45 ,695° $16 ,948 $ 173 $ 222 
(Oct., 1958... +7.5 +4.5 +1 ~9.2 ~2.0 
Percentage change from. . 1957... 43.9 ~10 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
$ 130 8,151 $ 5,449 $ 6 $ 104 
Champaign-Urbana... $ 261 13 ,086 $ 8,346 $ 77 $ 120 
$ 230 13,243 $ 5,835 $ 49 $ 62 
( 5 ? 
Percentage change from (Qe | | | | | 
Decatur. .................... $ 435 30,863 $11,323 $ 102 $ 120 
{Oct., 1958... —87.2 —7.5 +3.8 +7° —32.5 —0.4 
Percentage change from... 1957... ~10 1 +11° —16.7 424.8 
$1,019 8,640 $ 4,583 n.a. $ 58 
5 5 _7 2 
$ 705 37 ,758° $16,534 $ 213. $ 201 
Oct., 1958....| —10.9 2.0 —16.2 0.0 
Percentage change from... . Nov., 1957... -| —26.6 —10.2 —6¢ —0.1 +13.0 
$ 192 | 9 640° $ 5,020 $ 46 $ 72 
(Oc Os | = | om 
fOct., 1958....| -—36.4 +1. +5. +2¢ +2.4 +7.9 
+6.3 ~11.9 —2¢ 420.5 +39.8 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | | 
(Oct., 1958....| | na —16.0 ~4.0 
Percentage change from... Nov.. 1957... _| ~65.7 | 442 —03 434.3 
$ 508 12,466 $ 4,724 $ 38 $ 38 
fOct., 1958....| +719.4 | -9.5 +1.5 n.a. —-9.9 +2.8 
o2 | 9,433 $ 4,531 na. 45 
Pesceutase from jOct., 1958... —03 +3.6 | +0.3 na. —8.0 


* Total for cities listed." Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available.. 

Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois 
Department of Revenue. Data are for October, 1958. Comparisons relate to September, 1958, and October, 1957. * Research Depart- 
ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending November 14, 1958, and November 15, 1957. 
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